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the second and third classes that stand in need of strict
regulation; that is, "such as are able and willing to work"
and "such as are able to work, but not willing." Notwith-
standing the fact that the chief design of the various
statutes has been to provide labour for the industrious poor
and to compel the lazy to work, the overseers and church-
wardens have, except in individual cases, totally neglected
to perform their duties, giving as their excuse that, though
the laws confer upon them authority to set the poor to work,
they are not precisely mandatory. So long as the adminis-
trators of the poor laws take this view of their office, it is
a farce for any justice of the peace to commit offenders to
Bridewell, "there to be kept at hard labour," for these
houses of correction, far from supplying work, have become
"seminaries of idleness, and common sewers of nastiness
and disease."

"What good consequence," he inquires of his readers,
"can arise from sending idle and disorderly persons to a
place where they are neither to be corrected nor employed;
and where with the conversation of many as bad, and some-
times worse than themselves, they are sure to be improved
in the knowledge, and confirmed in the practice of iniquity!
Can it be conceived that such persons will not come out of
these, houses much more idle and disorderly than they went
in?    The truth of this I have often experienced in the
behaviour of the wretches brought before me; the most
impudent and flagitious of whom, have always been such
as have been before acquainted with the discipline of Bride-
well: A commitment to which place, tho' it often causes
great horror and lamentation in the novice, is usually
treated with ridicule and contempt by those who have
already been there."   Until the loophole through which the
overseers crawl be closed by fresh legislation, it must be
expected that many worthy magistrates  will  discharge
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